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sentatives of the people have no means of coercing the govern-
ment, not even an independent power of legislation. The
Reichstag has indeed the right of proposing changes of law; on
the request of 15 members it can discuss and pass any bill: but no
bill becomes a law without the consent of the Emperor and the
princes of the Federal Council. Practically the power of the
elected assembly is purely negative; it consists in the right of
refusing to adopt new laws and new taxes Desired by the gov-
ernment.

Practically the directing power lay with Bismarck, Chancellor
of the Ehipire and President of the Prussian ministry,* the con-
fidential adviser of the sovereign till 1890, a man who, in accord-
ance with his dootrine of 1862, systematically prevented Germany
from developing toward parliamentary government. Accus-
tomed to be obeyed, he would endure no control on the part of
the people's representatives, nor even a partial divergence of
opinion on the part of his colleagues and his supporters in the
legislative bodies. He even refused to permit the organization
of a regular Imperial ministry; he reduced the federal government
to a bureau of the Chancellor, composed of certain officials tak-
ing over work prepared 'for them by the Prussian ministry. Ger-
many, like Prussia, has lived under a liberal bureaucratic system,
under the personal government of the Emperor and his Chan-
cellor. Political life has been dominated by Bismarck's views,
then by those of William II., and by their attitude toward the
political parties.

This government, master of the whole administration, needed
to ask the Reichstag only for new taxes and occasionally for, a
piece of legislation, usually of the repressive sort. The parties,
conscious of having no other means of action, adopted defensive
tactics, opposing a passive resistance to the government, yield-
ing to it one step at a time when they ran any risk of not being
upheld in resistance by the voters, bargaining with it to induce
it to abate its demands as much as possible, avoiding appropria-
tions for long terms of years, and all legislation that would leave
the Reichstag disarmed for the future, endeavouring to get con-
cessions in return for their votes.

The government itself having, unlike parliamentary minis-
tries, no need of a stable majority in order to govern, took ad-
vantage of the medley of parties to get a coalition, from time to

,          experiment of a President of ttie Prussian Ministry distinct from

the Chancellor of the Empire (1873) was not testing.